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family, in that it has the double murder and suicide.9 Percy's
text looks to me as if it had been written by someone who
deliberately combined the more dramatic of the two plots
with the more "poetic'* of the two sets of words. The result
is admirable: the story is extremely well told, and the stanzas
describing "Fair Annet's" progress to the wedding show a
brilliant use of the conventional images of finery:

16.      The horse Fair Annet rade upon

He amblit like the wind;
Wi siller he was shod before,
Wi burning gowd behind.

17.      Four and twanty siller bells

Wer a* tyed till his mane,
And yae tift o the norland wind,
They tinkled ane by ane.

19.     And whan she cam to Marie's kirk,

She sat on Marie's stean:
The cleading that Fair Annet had on
It skinkled in their een.

Unlike the versions in the second family, Percy's text has
a hint of the supernatural Fair Annet appears like the Queen
of Faery in "Thomas Rymer" (37). And, as Wimberly points
out, the "ballad faith in another life" is evoked in the stanza
where Thomas asks the dying Annet to wait for him in her
passing:

28.     'Now stay for me, dear Annet, he sed,

Now stay, my dear/ he cry'd;
Then strake the dagger until! his heart,
And fell deid by her side.

Percy's version, then, has all the dramatic tension of the
broadside together with a richer background of folklore and